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FEBRUARY MEETING, 1881. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Society was held on 
Thursday, the 10th instant, the President, the Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, in the chair. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary, the Rey. 
Edward G. Porter was chosen Secretary pro tern. The 
record of the previous meeting was read and approved. 

The Librarian, Dr. Green, read the list of gifts to the 
Library made since the last meeting. 

The Cabinet-keeper, Dr. Oliver, reported numerous 
donations, among which may be mentioned a view of St. 
Botolph's Church, Boston, England ; an engraved portrait of 
the late Richard Frothingham ; and a heliotype copy of a paint- 
ing by N. Emmons (1728) of Andrew Oliver, Secretary of 
the Province. He also called the attention of the Society to 
a large copper-plate engraving (dedicated to Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Phipps) of the three college buildings standing at Cam- 
bridge in the first half of the last century, speaking as 
follows : — 

Among the larger engravings belonging to the Society's 
Cabinet is a view of the three buildings of Harvard College 
standing in the first half of the last century. This engrav- 
ing, probably published late in 1739, or early in 1740, appears 
by the record to have been presented to the Society by Colo- 
nel William Scollay in 1795. It represents the three college 
buildings, Harvard, Stoughton, and Massachusetts, and is 
dedicated by W. Price to Spencer Phipps, at that time Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the province. Near the centre of the square 
enclosed by the three buildings appears a large elm-tree, and 
in the street in the foreground is the chariot of the governor, 
with two officers on horseback in the act of saluting him as 
they pass. The students in the quadrangle are represented 
as wearing the academic gown. This engraving measures 24 
by 18 inches in size, and in the right upper corner contains 
the following legend or inscription : — 

" Harvard Colledge at Cambridge in N w England so called by 
ord r of the Gen} Court of y e Colony of the Mass ts Bay in honour to 
y e name of the R d M r John Harvard a Generous Benefactor to it, its 
a Corporation consist* of a President, five fellow[es] a Treasurer, with 
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whom is entrusted all y e Government of it, the care of Educating the 
Students there, the Exer[cise] of Discipline, the Admission & Expul- 
sion of y e Members of it &c. But a General Inspection of it is com- 
mitted to a body of Men called Overseers who are y e Governour 
Deputy and all the Magistrates for the time being together with 
y e teaching Elders of Cambridge, Charlestown, Watertown, Boston 
Dorchester Roxbury and the President of the Colledge. It was 
founded by a Charter of y e above s d nature Anno 1650. which con- 
tinued till y e Reign of James the second when it was vacated with the 
Charter of the Province, since which it hath but poorly subsisted on 
two other Charters, afterwards vacated, and at length after the year 
1708, the first Charter was returned. This Colledge was at first 
raised by Publick donations, & private Gratuities amongst which none 
exceeds y* of the late Hon ble W m Stoughton Esq r about the year 1699. 
Since that the Province hath been at y e Expence of Additional Build- 
ings to the Colledge, and of a Presidents House, hath from the Be- 
ginning given the President his salary, and may Continue & augment 
their Benefactions to it by whatever Taxes y e General Court pleases. 
The numby of Graduates from the first Commencem? Anno 1642. to 
ye Anno 1739. is 1386. 

" N° 1. built 1675. N° 2. built 1699. N° 3. built 1720." 

The above engraving was upon panel, and had become so 
discolored by time that portions of it were almost undistin- 
guishable, and the panel had also become much warped and 
cracked. In order to its reparation, it was taken from the 
panel and transferred to paper, and protected by frame and 
glass. On lifting it from the panel another engraving em- 
bracing the same view revealed itself, over which it had been 
laid, similar in character, but published at an earlier date. 
It is dedicated to Lieutenant-Governor Dumraer, who went 
out of office in 1730, by William Burgis, and, as appears by 
the "Boston News Letter" of July 14, 1726, was first pub- 
lished on that day.* No allusion is made to Burgis in the 
advertisement; but this is without doubt the print referred 
to.f 

Although the later engraving was published fourteen 
years after Burgis's print, the two are so nearly alike in char- 
acter and outline as to leave no doubt that they are from 
one and the same plate, that of Price having received such 



* This day published " A Prospect of the Colledges in Cambridge in New 
England, curiously engraved in Copper ; and are to be sold at Mr Price's, print 
seller, over against the Town House, Mr Randall, Jappaner in Ann Street, by- 
Mr Stedman in Cambridge and the Booksellers of Boston." — Boston News Let- 
ter, July 14, 1726. 

t The accompanying heliotype is taken from this engraving. The line 
through its centre represents a crack in the panel. 
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alterations and additions as circumstances seemed to require, 
including the inscription mentioned above. It measures a 
trifle less than the other in size, this difference being proba- 
bly due to shrinkage occasioned by the more moist condition 
of the paper at the time of receiving the impression. 

The earlier print thus unexpectedly brought to light has a 
special interest and value, as being the only known copy of 
one of the earliest impressions of the plate first published in 
1726, preserving to us the form and lineaments of the three 
venerable halls then standing, — the earliest issue on which 
are delineated the architectural representatives of Harvard 
College.* 

Of these buildings, the oldest, Harvard Hall, was com- 
menced in 1672. f The previous hall, or " Harvard College," 
as it was called, was built of wood, and in 1669 had shown 
such signs of decay that subscriptions were opened in many 
places for funds to build a new one. J The College was then 
very poor, and in a depressed condition. The foundation 
of the new building was laid three years later, and " a fair 
and stately edifice of brick," says Hubbard, " was erected 
anew not far from the place where the former stood." The 
Indian war delayed its completion, but in 1677 it was " so far 
finished that the public acts of the Commencement were there 
performed." § It was completed in 1682. 

Edward Randolph, who first came to New England in 1676, 
in a letter written in October of that year to the Lords of 
the Privy Council, says : " There are three colleges built in 
Cambridge, one with timber, at the charge of Mr. Harvard, 
and bears his name." This was the building to which we 
have referred above as then going to decay. Second, "a small 
brick building called the Indian College, where some few In- 
dians did study ; but now it is a printing house." This was 
a small brick edifice, thirty feet long by twenty feet wide, de- 
signed to accommodate some twenty Indian scholars. It was 
built in 1665, at the charge of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in New England, at a cost of between three 
and four hundred pounds,]] — a benevolent, but an abortive 

* The Wadsworth or President's House, now standing, was raised May 24, 
1726, and was first occupied October 27, " when not half finished within." 
See Proceedings for September, 1.872, p. 257. 

t See Quincy's History of Harvard University, vol. i. p. 31. In preparing 
this notice of the old Harvard halls for the Proceedings, I have been kindly 
aided by some memoranda furnished by our Associate, Mr. Deane. 

X Sibley's Graduates, pp. 330, 367 ; Belknap's New Hampshire, vol. i. p. 98. 

§ Hubbard's History of New England, p. 610. 

|| 1 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. vii. pp. 24, 25. 
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scheme so far as it related to the education of the Indian race. 
Third, " New College, built at the public charge, is* a fair 
pile of brick building covered with tiles, by reason of the late 
Indian war not yet finished. It contains twenty chambers 
for students, two in a chamber ; a large hall, which serves for 
a chapel ; over that a convenient library, with some few of 
the ancient fathers and school divines, but in regard divinity 
is the general study, there are many English books of the 
late non-conformist writers, especially Mr. Baxter and Dr. 
Owen," &o * 

This last building described by Randolph, — the oldest of 
the three in our picture, — called soon after it was erected, 
" New College," afterward took the name of its predecessor, 
" Harvard College." Cotton Mather, writing before 1697, in 
his " History of Harvard College," speaks of the contribution 
at this time for the wants of the Corporation, and says, " And 
this contribution . . , quickly produced a New College, wear- 
ing still the name of the Old One. which Old One is now so 
mouldered away that 

" ' Jam seges est ubi Troja fuit.' " f 

The precise location of the first Harvard Hall is not known. 
Hubbard says that the new building was erected " not far 
from the place where the former stood." $ The Harvard 



* Hutchinson Papers, p. 501. 

t Magnalia, Book IV. p. 129. 

X The following allusion to Cambridge is from the " Journal of a Voyage 
to New York and a Tour in several of the American Colonies, in 1679-80/' by 
Bankers and Sluyter, printed in the " Memoirs of the L. I. Historical Society/' 
vol. i. p. 384. The visit to Cambridge was on the 9th July, 1680. 

" 9 Tuesday. We started out to go to Cambridge, lying to the north-east of 
Boston, in order to see their college and printing office. We left about six o'clock 
in the morning, and were set across the river at Charlestown. We followed the 
road which we supposed was the right one, but went full half an hour out of 
the way, and would have gone still further, had not a negro who met us, and of 
whom we inquired, disabused us of our mistake. We went back to the right 
road, which is a very pleasant one. We reached Cambridge about eight o'clock. 
It is not a large village, and the houses stand very much apart. The college 
building is the most conspicuous among them. We went to it, expecting to see 
something curious, as it is the only college, or would-be academy of the Protes- 
tants, in all America, but we found ourselves mistaken. In approaching the 
house, we neither heard nor saw any thing mentionabie ; but going to the other 
side of the building, we heard noise enough in an upper room to lead my com- 
rade to suppose they were engaged in disputation. We entered and went up- 
stairs, when a person met us, and requested us to walk in, which we did. We 
found there eight or ten young fellows sitting around, smoking tobacco, with 
the smoke of which the room was so full that you could hardly see ; and the 
whole house smelt so strong of it that when I was going upstairs, I said, ' This 
is certainly a tavern.' We excused ourselves that we could speak English only 
a little, but understood Dutch or French, which they did not. However, we 

41 
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Hall in our picture was burned in 1764, and a new building, 
the present one, was erected the same year on the same 
spot. 

Stoughton Hall was taken down in 1780, and no other 
building erected on the spot. The present Stoughton was 
built twenty-live years after the demolition of the former. 

Massachusetts Hall is yet standing, and is the oldest of the 
college buildings. 

Mr. Samuel A. Eliot, in his " History of Harvard College," 
published in 1848, gives a plan of the " College Enclosure " 
or yard, on which he indicates the "probable site of the 
Indian College," as at a short distance in the rear of the old 
President's House, now standing on Harvard Street. 

In Quincy's " Histor}^ of Harvard University," vol. i. p. 
347, is a copy of this picture taken from one issued by Price, 
of which the College has a copy now very imperfect. On 
page 43 of the same volume is a picture of Harvard Hall by 
itself, restored, so to speak, by Miss Quincy, from the repre- 
sentation in this picture. There being no front view, and the 
architectural details being so minutely given at the end, 
she was able to turn the ancient edifice round and give a 
representation of it as it must have appeared in front.* 

The picture of Stoughton, on page 194 of the same volume, 
was also drawn by Miss Quincy, in order to give a better 
representation of the building than is afforded by the reduced 
copy of the whole picture. 

The President read a communication from Mrs. Helen Bige- 
low Merriman, offering a thousand dollars to the Society as 
a memorial of her father, the late Erastus B. Bigelow, an 

spoke as well as we could. We inquired how many professors there were, and 
they replied, Not one, that there was no money to support one. We asked how 
many students there were. They said, at first, thirty, and then came down to 
twenty ; I afterwards understood there are probably not ten. They could 
hardly speak a word of Latin, so that my comrade could not converse with 
them. They took us to the Library, where there was nothing particular. We 
looked over it a little. They presented us with a glass of wine. This is all we 
ascertained there. The minister of the place goes there morning and evening 
to make prayer, and has charge over them. The students have tutors or mas- 
ters. Our visit was soon over, and we left them to go and look at the land 
about there. We found the place beautifully situated on a large plain, more 
than eight miles square, with a fine stream in the middle of it, capable of bear- 
ing heavily laden vessels. As regards the fertility of the soil, we consider the 
poorest in New York superior to the best here. As we were tired, we took a 
mouthful to eat, and left. We passed by the printing office, but there was 
nobody in it ; the paper sash, however, being broken, we looked in, and saw 
two presses, with six or eight cases of type. There is not much work done 
there. Our printing office is well worth two of it, and even more." 
* Letter from Miss Quincy to Mr. Deane. 
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Associate Member, and proposed, with the concurrence of 
the Council, the following Resolution : — 

Resolved, That the best thanks of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society be presented to Mrs. Helen Bigelow Merriman, 
for her generous contribution of a thousand dollars to our 
funds, and that the Treasurer be instructed, agreeably to her 
wish, to enter and keep the account of this gift, under the 
name of her distinguished and lamented father, as " The 
Erastus B. Bigelow Fund," and so to employ the interest of 
said sum, by accumulation for a time or otherwise, as shall 
be best for the welfare of the Society, and for doing honor 
to the memory of an Associate so highly esteemed and re- 
gretted by us all. 

This Resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The President then announced the deaths of one of our 
Corresponding Members and one of our foreign Honorary 
Members, both of them men of more than ordinary mark. 

The death of Professor Diman (he said), at so early an age, 
is a serious loss to American history, and a sad one to his 
friends. He had shown remarkable ability, and remarkable 
candor, judgment, and accuracy in dealing with more than 
one historical topic, and had given promise of most valuable 
work in the future. His death is deeply lamented by us all. 

The President then proceeded as follows : — 

When recently, while at Washington, I saw the announce- 
ment of Carlyle's death, I felt that there was only one man 
in our Society, or perhaps anywhere on this side of the 
Atlantic, who could give authoritative and adequate expres- 
sion to the views of his character and career which should 
follow such an announcement, and I wrote at once to Mr. 
Emerson to beg him to be with us this afternoon. 

The interest which Carlyle had evinced in the life of 
Franklin, and in the English localities and associations of 
Franklin's ancestors, as shown in a letter from the great 
historian to Edward Everett, many years ago, induced us 
first to think of decorating our honorary roll with his name. 
But his grand biography of Cromwell, with all its admirable 
illustrations of the Puritan age, left us no excuse for failing 
to unite in doing honor to his great historical labors and 
triumphs. 

Peculiarities of style, peculiarities of temper, more than 
doubtful views of our late struggle for the Union, have given 
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occasion to many differences of opinion, and many harshnesses 
of expression, from time to time, in regard to his merits. 
But now that the end has come, and that this remarkable 
thinker and writer, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, is 
going down to his grave this very afternoon, as the telegram 
informs us, : — by the side of his wife, instead of claiming, as 
he might have done, a place in Westminster Abbey, — it will 
be universally agreed that one of the very most marked men 
of the age has disappeared, and we shall all be ready to speak 
of him, and think of him, and hear of him, as such. 

I am now happy to call on Mr. Emerson, who has kindly 
complied with my invitation to be with us. 

Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson then read, from the original 
manuscript, a paper upon Thomas Carlyle, written immedi- 
ately after seeing him in the year 1848 : — 

Thomas Carlyle is an immense talker, as extraordinary in 
his conversation as in his writing, — I think even more so. 

He is not mainly a scholar, like the most of my acquain- 
tances, but a "practical Scotchman, such as you would find in 
any saddler's or iron-dealer's shop, and then only accidentally, 
and by a surprising addition, the admirable scholar and writer 
he is. If you would know precisely how he talks, just sup- 
pose Hugh Whelan (the gardener) had found leisure enough 
in addition to all his daily work to read Plato and Shak- 
speare, Augustine and Calvin, and, remaining Hugh Whelan 
all the time, should talk scornfully of all this nonsense of 
books that he had been bothered with, and you shall have 
just the tone and talk and laughter of Carlyle. 

I called him a trip-hammer with " an iEolian attachment." 
He has, too, the strong religious tinge you sometimes find in 
burly people. That, and all his qualities, have a certain 
virulence, coupled though it be in his case with the utmost 
impatience of Christendom and Jewdom and all existing 
presentments of the good old story. He talks like a very 
unhappy man, — profoundly solitary, displeased and hindered 
by all men and things about him, and, biding his time, medi- 
tating how to undermine and explode the whole world of 
nonsense which torments him. He is obviously greatly 
respected by all sorts of people, understands his own value 
quite as well as Webster, of whom his behavior sometimes 
reminds me, and can see society on his own terms. 

And, though no mortal in America could pretend to talk 
with Carlyle, who is also as remarkable in England as the 
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Tower of London, yet neither would he in any manner satisfy 
us (Americans), or begin to answer the questions which we 
ask. He is a very national figure, and would by no means 
bear transplantation. They keep Carlyle as a sort of porta- 
ble cathedral-bell, which they like to produce in companies 
where he is unknown, and set a-swinging, to the surprise and 
consternation of all persons, — bishops, courtiers, scholars, 
writers, — and, as in companies here (in England) no man is 
named or introduced, great is the effect and great the inquiry. 
Forster of Rawdon described to me a dinner at the table 
d'hote of some provincial hotel where he carried Carlyle, and 
where an Irish canon had uttered something. Carlyle began 
to talk, first to the waiters and then to the walls, and then, 
lastly, unmistakably to the priest, in a manner that frightened 
the whole company. 

Young men, especially those holding liberal opinions, 
press to see him, but it strikes me like being hot to see the 
mathematical or Greek professor before they have got their 
lesson. It needs something more than a clean shirt and read- 
ing German to visit him. He treats them with contempt ; 
they profess freedom, and he stands for slavery ; they praise 
republics, and he likes the Russian Czar ; they admire Cob- 
den and free trade, and he is a protectionist in political econ- 
omy ; they will eat vegetables and drink water, and he is a 
Scotchman who thinks English national character has a pure 
enthusiasm for beef and mutton, — describes with gusto the 
crowds of people who gaze at the sirloins in the dealer's shop- 
window, and even likes the Scotch night-cap ; they praise 
moral suasion, he goes for murder, money, capital punish- 
ment, and other pretty abominations of English law. They 
wish freedom of the press, and he thinks the first thing he 
would do, if he got into Parliament, would be to turn out the 
reporters, and stop all manner of mischievous speaking to Bun- 
combe and wind-bags. " In the Long Parliament," he says, 
" the only great Parliament, they sat secret and silent, grave 
as an ecumenical council, and I know not what they would 
have done to anybody that had got in there, and attempted 
to tell out of doors what they did." They go for free insti- 
tutions, for letting things alone, and only giving opportunity 
and motive to every man; he for a stringent government, 
that shows people what they must do, and makes them do it. 
" Here," he says, " the Parliament gathers up six millions of 
pounds every year to give to the poor, and yet the people 
starve. I think if they would give it to me, to provide the 
poor with labor, and with authority to make them work, or 
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shoot them, — and I to be hanged if I did not do it, — I 
could find them in plenty of Indian meal." 

He throws himself readily on the other side. If you urge 
free trade, he remembers that every laborer is a monopolist. 
The navigation laws of England made its commerce. " St. 
John was insulted by the Dutch ; he came home, got the law 
passed that foreign vessels should pay high fees, and it cut 
the throat of the Dutch, and made the English trade." If 
you boast of the growth of the country, and show him the 
wonderful results of the census, he finds nothing so depress- 
ing as the sight of a great mob. He saw once, as he told me, 
three or four miles of human beings, and fancied that " the 
airth was some great cheese, and these were mites." If a 
Tory takes heart at his hatred of stump oratory and model 
republics, he replies, " Yes, the idea of a pig-headed soldier 
who will obey orders, and fire on his own father at the com- 
mand of his officer, is a great comfort to the aristocratic 
mind." It is not so much that Carlyle cares for this or that 
dogma, as that he likes genuineness (the source of all 
strength) in his companions. 

If a scholar goes into a camp of lumbermen or a gang of 
riggers, those men will quickly detect any fault of character. 
Nothing will pass with them but what is real and sound. So 
this man is a hammer that crushes mediocrity and pretension. 
He detects weakness on the instant, and touches it. He has 
a vivacious, aggressive temperament, and unimpressionable. 
The literary, the fashionable, the political man, each fresh 
from triumphs in his own sphere, comes eagerly to see this 
man, whose fun they have heartily enjoyed, sure of a wel- 
come, and are struck with despair at the first onset. His 
firm, victorious, scoffing vituperation strikes them with chill 
and hesitation. His talk often reminds you of what was said 
of Johnson : "If his pistol missed fire he would knock you 
down with the butt-end." 

Mere intellectual partisanship wearies him ; he detects in 
an instant if a man stands for any cause to which he is not 
born and organically committed. A natural defender of any 
thing, a lover who will live and die for that which he speaks 
for, and who does not care for him, or for any thing but his 
own business, he respects ; and the nobler this object, of 
course, the better. He hates a literary trifler, and if, after 
Guizot had been a tool of Louis Philippe for years, he is now 
to come and write essays on the character of Washington, on 
"The Beautiful," and on "Philosophy of History," he thinks 
that nothing. 
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Great is his reverence for realities, — for all such traits as 
spring from the intrinsic nature of the actor. He humors 
this into the idolatry of strength. A strong nature has a 
charm for him, previous, it would seem, to all inquiry 
whether the force be divine or diabolic. He preaches, as by 
cannonade, the doctrine that every noble nature was made 
by God, and contains, if savage passions, also fit checks and 
grand impulses, and, however extravagant, will keep its orbit 
and return from far. 

Nor can that decorum which is the idol of the Englishman, 
and in attaining which the Englishman exceeds all nations, 
win from him any obeisance. He is eaten up with indigna- 
tion against such as desire to make a fair show in the flesh. 

Combined with this warfare on respectabilities, and, indeed, 
pointing all his satire, is the severity of his moral sentiment. 
In proportion to the peals of laughter amid which he strips 
the plumes of a pretender and shows the lean hypocrisy to 
every vantage of ridicule, does he worship whatever enthu- 
siasm, fortitude, love, or other sign of a good nature is in a 
man. 

There is nothing deeper in his constitution than his humor, 
than the considerate, condescending good-nature with which 
he looks at every object in existence, as a man might look at 
a mouse. He feels that the perfection of health is sportive- 
ness, and will not look grave even at dulness or tragedy. 

His guiding genius is his moral sense, his perception of the 
sole importance of truth and justice; but that is a truth of 
character, not of catechisms. 

He says, " There is properly no religion in England. These 
idle nobles at Tattersall's, — there is no work or word of 
serious purpose in them ; they have this great lying church ; 
and life is a humbug." He prefers Cambridge to Oxford, 
but he thinks Oxford and Cambridge education indurates 
the young men, as the Styx hardened Achilles, so that when 
they come forth of them, they say, u Now we are proof ; we 
have gone through all the degrees, and are case-hardened 
against the veracities of the Universe ; nor man nor God can 
penetrate us." 

Wellington he respects as real and honest, and as having 
made up his mind, once for all, that he will not have to do 
with any kind of a lie. 

Edwin Chad wick is one of his heroes, — who proposes to 
provide every house in London with pure water, sixty gallons 
to every head, at a penny a week ; and in the decay and 
downfall of all religions, Carlyle thinks that the only relig- 
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ious act which a man nowadays can securely perform is to 
wash himself well. 

Of course the new French Revolution of 1848 was the best 
thing he had seen, and the teaching this great swindler, 
Louis Philippe, that there is a God's justice in the Universe, 
after all, was a great satisfaction. Czar Nicholas was his 
hero ; for, in the ignominy of Europe, when all thrones fell 
like card-houses, and no man was found with conscience 
enough to fire a gun for his crown, but every one ran away 
in a coucou, with his head shaved, through the Barriere de 
Passy, one man remained who believed he was put- there by 
God Almighty to govern his empire, and, by the help of God, 
had resolved to stand there. 

He was very serious about the bad times ; he had seen this 
evil coming, but thought it would not come in his time. But 
now 'tis coming, and the only good he sees in it is the visible 
appearance of the gods. He thinks it the only question for 
wise men, instead of art and fine fancies and poetry and 
such things, to address themselves to the problem of society. 
This confusion is the inevitable end of such falsehood and 
nonsense as they have been embroiled with. 

Carlyle has, best of all men in England, kept the manly 
attitude in his time. He has stood for scholars, asking no 
scholar what he should say. Holding an honored place in 
the best society, he has stood for the people, for the Chartist,* 
for the pauper, intrepidly and scornfully teaching the nobles 
their peremptory duties. 

His errors of opinion are as nothing in comparison with this 
merit, in my judgment. This aplomb cannot be mimicked ; 
it is the speaking to the heart of the thing. And in England, 
where the morgue of aristocracy has very slowly admitted 
scholars into society, — a very few houses only in the high 
circles being ever opened to them, — he has carried him- 
self erect, made himself a power confessed by all men, and 
taught scholars their lofty duty. He never feared the face 
of man. 

While Mr. Emerson was reading this interesting paper, 
with an occasional suggestion from his daughter, the mem- 
bers of the Society gathered eagerly about him and listened 
to his words with close attention ; and when he had fin- 



* The Chartists were then preparing to go in a procession of 200,000, to carry 
their petition, embodying the six points of Chartism, to the House of Commons, 
on the 10th of April, 1848. 
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ished, the expressions of applause were spontaneous and 
hearty.* 
The Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D., then said : — 

Those of us who are old enough to recollect the impression 
made on them by the early writings of Carlyle must have 
enjoyed the paper to which we have all listened with an addi- 
tional interest, remembering how much Mr. Emerson did to 
introduce this author's works among us. One of them, 
" Sartor Resartus," was published in Boston, under Mr. 
Emerson's auspices, in a book form, when it had as yet only 
appeared in England in separate numbers in " Fraser's Maga- 
zine." It was in consequence of this that Carlyle, having 
occasion to make an extract from " Sartor," in a subsequent 
article, said, parenthetically, " I quote from a New England 
book." When Mr. Thomas Hughes was recently in this city, 
he told us that the first book given to him for his public 
library in the Rugby settlement, in Tennessee, was a copy of 
" Sartor Resartus." I said to Mr. Hughes, " There was a 
significance in the fact that your Anglo-American colony 
should have received this as its first volume. Your colony 
will at first consist of those who, born in England, find their 
home in America. This book of Carlyle's has the same 
history. It was born in England, and found its best hos- 
pitality here. Like your colony, it is an Anglo-American 
work." 

With Mr. Emerson's permission, I will quote from memory 
a passage which I was allowed to read some forty years or 
more ago, in a letter written to him by Carlyle, in which he 
thus referred to Dr. Channing : " Do, at any rate, offer my 
respectful regards to Dr. Channing, whom certainly I could 
not count on for a reader, or other than as a grieved, con- 
demnatory reader, — for I reckoned toleration had its limits. 
His own faithful, long-continued striving toward what is Best, 
I knew and honored ; that he will let me go on my own way 
thitherward, with a God-speed from him, is surely a new 
honor to us both." 

When the " French Revolution " appeared, Mr. Emerson 
had it reprinted here for the author's benefit. I sold a few 
copies for him in Kentucky, and, among others, one copy to 



* At the request of our Corresponding Member, Dr. Holland, and with the 
permission of Mr. Emerson, this paper was printed in the May number of " Scrib- 
ner's Magazine," in advance of the publication of this volume, with a note de- 
scribing the scene by Dr. George E. Ellis. — Eds. 
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an old Frenchman, who had served under Napoleon. He was 
a plain man, and I was, therefore, surprised as well as pleased 
when he said, " It is the best history of our Revolution 
I have seen, and the only one that has made it p-erfectly 
intelligible to me." 

Dr. William Everett then gave an account of a visit to 
Carlyle some years ago ; and Colonel Henry Lee spoke 
briefly of the first publication of u Sartor Resartus," and of 
the interest which it excited in the young men then in Har- 
vard College. 

Dr. George E. Ellis referred as follows to the death of 
J. Lewis Diman, D.D., professor in Brown University, and a 
Corresponding Member of the Society : — 

I regret that Professor Young, or some other of our asso- 
ciates who had shared a close intimacy with Professor Diman 
as a fellow-student at home or abroad, is not present with us 
to-day, to have the grateful privilege of speaking of him as 
his own beautiful character, and the grief felt by all who 
knew him over the sudden close of his life at its most vigorous 
period, might prompt. Professor Diman has been for just eight 
years on our roll of Corresponding Members. I know that he 
highly prized his place on that list, to which we were all so 
glad to welcome him. Had he been a resident of this State 
he would have been among the most efficient and conspic- 
uous of our immediate members. His professional and local 
duties in Providence made it a matter of regret to him that 
he could never be present at one of our meetings. But the 
Historical Society of his own State valued him as among the 
most honored, able, and devoted of its many diligent and 
accomplished laborers in our common field. He had the 
finest gifts and qualities of a scholar, the best-balanced char- 
acteristics of a philosopher, the accomplishments of one of 
the broadest and richest literary culture, the refinements of a 
high-toned gentleman, and the modest graces and the en- 
gaging virtues of the Christian. He has found, and will find, 
full and reiterated tributes to his high personal worth, his 
eminent professional services, and his special contributions to 
history, and to the more serious ranges of literature. Can- 
dor, moderation, and impartiality in statement and argument 
were very marked in his treatment of themes in which nar- 
rowness of view and partisanship are too apt to obtrude 
themselves. Especially on that subject of fertile and often 
fervent contention, which Roger Williams has left in a 
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chancery suit between Massachusetts and Rhode Island, Pro- 
fessor Diman has pronounced the wisest and fairest adjudica- 
tion. His breadth of culture and his depth in speculative 
thought placed him with the many among us interested in 
advanced and progressive dealing with radical and critical 
problems. But he was among the few of that class who 
unite with the exercise of a bold freedom the controlling 
regards of true humility and veneration. He was not afraid 
to look to the extent of his vision around him, or to pene- 
trate the deepest soundings ; but his serene and ever-attrac- 
tive mien and look and spirit came from his never withdrawing 
his upward gaze. 

Some of the fruits of his diligent, scholarly, and pro- 
fessional studies, and of the products of his thoroughly 
trained and richly furnished mind, will, of course, appear 
in due time as permanent memorials of him. But we cannot 
repress our regret that his sudden removal, in the very vigor 
of his years and powers, has left to others to decide by which 
of them his excellences and his attainments are to be per- 
petuated. 

He was followed by the Rev. E. E. Hale, who spoke of 
the valuable services Professor Diman had rendered to the 
young people of the city of Providence in cultivating a very 
general taste for historical studies. 

Rev. Edward J. Young has, by request, furnished the 
remarks which he would have made had he been present : — 

The tidings of the decease of Professor Diman have come 
to us so unexpectedly that they have rilled our hearts with 
grief which words are altogether inadequate to express. He 
had such vitality and vigor, he was in the midst of so many 
important and varied labors, and he had before him such 
prospect of high honor and usefulness, that we can scarcely 
believe that his sun has been darkened in mid heaven, and 
that his career is for ever closed on earth. By his departure, 
the university with which he was connected has lost its most 
brilliant ornament ; the cause of letters, and the department 
of histor}^ especially, are bereaved of a distinguished writer 
and scholar ; the church mourns the translation of a thought- 
ful and impressive preacher, an able philosophical thinker, 
a sound and learned theologian ; the State also has been 
deprived of one who was held in great esteem, who had 
illustrated her annals by his writings, and who would doubt- 
less, if he had been spared, have given added lustre to her 
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fame ; while the city where he lived misses now her first 
citizen.* 

It is difficult for me to speak of him, for he was so accom- 
plished and rare a person, with so few equals, that the simple 
truth may seem like exaggeration to those who did not know 
him. But the impression which has been made by his with- 
drawal from earthly labors proves that a bright light has 
been extinguished, and that a man has been taken from us of 
no ordinary worth and excellence. The entire community 
where he dwelt has been in mourning. In the college chapel 
on the morning after his death there was an unusual hush 
and stillness at prayers, the President was so affected that he 
was unable to proceed with the devotional services, and the 
students felt that they had met with an irreparable loss, and 
that a most valuable part of the institution had been taken 
away. The pulpit and press gave voice to the sorrow which 
pervaded all classes. Notice of the sad event was taken also 
in the Legislature, and the House of Representatives ad- 
journed, after fitting tributes had been paid to this private 
individual, who had not yet reached fifty years of age. 

He had come rapidly into prominence during the last few 
years, and so well had he met the requirements of every posi- 
tion that his friends anticipated for him the highest distinc- 
tion and service ; and it has been said that the most honorable 
station in the gift of the State would have been his, if he 
would have been willing to receive it. He stood in the front 
rank as a public speaker, and he was repeatedly invited to 
deliver historical and literary addresses in his own and 
other cities. Three times he was offered a professorship in 
Harvard University, and he was consulted in regard to the 
acceptance of the office of Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. But he had little to gain by a removal to any 
other place, for he was fast making his chair of history one 
of the most influential in the country, and he was unsurpassed 
as a teacher and inspirer of young men. He believed, more- 
over, that a small college possesses certain advantages which 
are not attainable in a large one.f From what he had accom- 

* " No man living in this city or State," said the Providence Journal, 
"could be counted his superior." 

t In a speech acknowledging the degree of Doctor of Divinity, which had 
been conferred upon him by Brown University, he declared : " My own expe- 
rience induces me more and more to respect the system of training and the 
general method of culture which has prevailed here for years, which has, as you 
are Well aware, some, distinctive features. I believe that the question as to the 
number of students is a subordinate question." His own Alma Mater, he said on 
another occasion, " in the strictness of her requirements and in the thoroughness 
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plished there is every reason to think that, if his life had 
been prolonged, he would have become one of the foremost 
men of his day. And now, when he had just reached the 
height of a noble manhood, and honors were multiplying 
upon him, and he was thoroughly appreciated at home and 
abroad, he has been suddenly snatched away in the full 
maturity of his powers, leaving a vacancy in his family, in 
society, in the academic, literary, and religious world, which 
it is impossible to fill. 

There is no single, salient quality which is conspicuous 
above all others in the constitution and character of our 
friend. He was so well-proportioned and well-balanced, so 
free from all extravagance and singularity of any kind, that 
he seemed like a finished statue which charms us by its sym- 
metry and grace. With a commanding personal presence, 
a refined intellectual countenance, a mind enriched with the 
fruits of study, travel, and intercourse with the best society, 
a delicate and cultivated taste, dignified and yet affable in 
his manners, he presented almost the ideal of a Christian 
scholar and gentleman, — 

" A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal," — 

in the complete and harmonious development of physical, 
intellectual, and moral powers. 

He set a high standard for himself, and constantly ap- 
proached the realization of it. He grew steadily, and improved 
upon himself. He was polished to the last degree, — homo 
f actus ad unguem, — and he advanced continually until he 
gained a place in public estimation which we had never sup- 
posed that he would reach. In the lecture-room and on the 
platform he held the attention of his audience by the high 
treatment of his theme. His discourses were marked by 
clearness of thought, felicity of diction, comprehensiveness 
and fairness of statement, aptness and beauty of illustration. 
He satisfied the most critical at the same time that he capti- 
vated the multitude. He never resorted to any rhetorical 

of her training, stands fully abreast the foremost universities of the land ; and in 
the solid work of class-room instruction, which is confessedly the most valuable 
feature of college education, she is surpassed by none." The general grounds 
for his conviction he expressed in an address in these words : " Unless mind 
touches mind there will be no heat. A genial, opulent', overflowing soul is the 
secret of success in teaching. To have read Euripides with Milton were better 
than having the latest critical edition. Hence the advantage in a college of 
smaller numbers, where the students, brought into daily familiar contact with 
superior minds, may catch unconsciously the earnestness, the urbanity, the kin- 
dred glow, which only such personal contact can communicate." 
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tricks or artifices. He presented the truth in its native garb, 
knowing that thus it would commend itself tp his hearers. 
His delivery was faultless. He spoke latterly without notes, 
and without memorizing what he had written. His success 
was a surprise even to his friends. His orations were worthy 
of the occasion. They impressed us as coming from an un- 
usually gifted mind, which communed w T ith the first masters. 
He had studied systems and institutions, and he excelled in 
setting forth and discussing the fundamental principles under- 
lying them. No one could reproduce a past epoch, delineate 
its characters, group its facts and trace them to their causes, 
and show how through them all " an increasing purpose 
runs," more successfully than he. 

As he had himself the highest culture, so he appreciated 
the best minds and thoughts. He enjoyed the society of 
scholars, and delighted in intellectual tournaments, whether 
carried on in the friendly meetings of a club, or in the pages 
of a review. His large and varied acquirements isolated him 
somewhat from others. But he was very companionable with 
those who had tastes kindred with his own. He had an inex- 
haustible fund of pleasantry and mirthfulness, which enliv- 
ened his conversation and made his society delightful, and he 
always seemed to be light-hearted, and never oppressed by 
any cares. His power of irony and delicate sarcasm was very 
effective in exposing unreal pretensions and false statements, 
and he could easily demolish them by making them appear 
ridiculous. This was keenly relished by the students, though 
it made them stand somewhat in awe of him. 

He was broad and catholic in his sympathies, and he 
sought only to find and to announce the truth. He was not 
a partisan or sectarian. He took large views of every sub- 
ject, contemplating it on all sides. His liberality was not 
indifference or indefiniteness. No one believed more firmly 
in the importance of convictions, and no one was more ready 
than he to give an answer for his own. He investigated for 
himself, going always to the original sources, and he did not 
simply echo the thoughts of others. He occupied an inde- 
pendent position. He was especially qualified to be a teacher 
of history, since, while he valued the past, he was in full 
sympathy with the present, and since he had an eminently 
impartial and judicial mind. To him human history was an 
organic whole, and he recognized the continuity of its devel- 
opment, and traced beneath its ever-changing waves the 
under-current of a divine plan and purpose. He would have 
agreed with Bunsen, that history is a sacred epic or drama, 
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of which God is the poet, humanity the hero, and the histo- 
rian is the philosophical interpreter. Speaking of the church, 
he affirmed : u In the spirit of a comprehensive religious hos- 
pitality we are bidden to count no faith common or unclean 
that has ever served as a bond of sympathy between the soul 
and its unseen Creator. Looked at in this light, all history 
is invested with sacredness. In men's changeful experience 
we are saluted with signs of a divine presence, and the con- 
sciousness of the race becomes a progressive revelation of the 
Infinite Spirit." He was admirably fitted, both by temper 
and knowledge, to write the religious history of the country, 
as is proved by the elaborate article on this subject which he 
furnished to the " North American Review." u The religion 
of a people is, in a profound sense," he declared, " a part of 
its history, and results in phenomena to which the mere 
political student cannot afford to shut his eyes." 

Professor Diman was as free in uttering his opinions as he 
was in forming them, and, when called to act, he consulted 
conscience rather than what might be for his convenience. 
Though he belonged to the body of Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalists, in the early part of his ministry he took part in an 
ordination at Channing Church, in Newton, Massachusetts, 
not merely on grounds of personal friendship with the pastor, 
but trusting, as he wrote, " that the act may be viewed as 
significant of an earnest desire on my own part to do what I 
can to put an end to the unhappy religious dissensions of New 
England, and to re-establish harmony and union on a truly 
catholic and apostolic basis." This spirit of independence and 
liberality subjected him to some annoyance and petty persecu- 
tion. It caused him to be looked upon with suspicion as 
being tainted with heresy, because he would not wear a yoke, 
or repeat the shibboleth that was demanded of him. Had he 
been willing to accommodate his views to the received stand- 
ards, his conformity would have brought to him instant 
popularity and praise. But he was not a man to palter with 
his integrity. He preferred to formulate his own creed, to 
think for himself, even though he should stand alone and be 
cut off from sympathy and fellowship. He felt, however, 
that he was unjustly aspersed. He knew that he was in 
accord with the best theologians of Europe, many of whom 
had been his teachers, and he was impatient at being pro- 
scribed by men who merely repeated the traditions of their 
elders, and were in no way competent to sit in judgment on 
him as his peers. They could not question his scholarship 
or ability, or doubt his Christian conscientiousness and sin- 
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cerity ; and, as in the case of Horace Bushnell, many of them 
afterwards changed their attitude towards him, and, when 
they understood his position better, paid him the regard 
which they had at first withheld. 

This principle which governed him, of being true to him- 
self and calling no man master, furnishes the key to all that 
he did, and explains what might have seemed enigmatical in 
his action. It led him, as an instructor in Political Economy, 
to adopt and teach the doctrines of free trade. It enabled 
him to treat the topics in controversy between his own State 
and Massachusetts with exceeding fairness and candor, doing 
justice to both sides; and, though a Rhode Islander by birth 
and by strong attachment, to claim for Roger Williams that, 
and only that, which is his due, and to pronounce a judgment 
upon his character and services which will be sustained by 
the verdict of history. It prompted him, when arguing in 
behalf of Theism and Christianity, to abandon every weak 
and untenable defence, to concede what was true in the 
assertions of opponents, and to rest the proof on what must 
be regarded as impregnable foundations. He was incapable 
of exaggeration or misrepresentation. In his lectures on the 
Roman Catholic Church, he was so dispassionate and truth- 
ful that he was thought by some to be too lenient and partial, 
because he did not indulge in the customary invective and 
contempt.* 

In his theology he was neither a sceptic nor a bigot. He 
belonged to the church, rather than to any denomination. 
He had points of sympathy with the representatives of all 
sects. But he could not march in a platoon or a party, or be 
shut up within the limits of one school. He valued his indi- 
vidual freedom. And he had the historic sense which led him 
to appreciate what has been confirmed by the judgment of 
the ages. He saw the relation of each truth to every other 
truth. He did not believe that a single mind, acting by 
itself, could solve the problems of existence. He never for- 
got that man is linked indissolubly to his race, and that what- 



* In another connection he said : " The crying fault of the voluntary system 
is its exclusiveness; and no one can tread the nave of a great European minster, 
where the rich light, streaming through the painted window, bathes king and 
beggar alike as they kneel together before a common Maker, without feeling that 
American Christians have much to learn respecting the right method of wor- 
shipping that Being who is no respecter of persons. We are no foes to religious 
art; we see no reason why those who have the means to do it should not make 
the temple of God as costly and elegant as their own dwellings ; but when the 
outlay, instead of being the free-will offering of the rich, is allowed to exclude 
the poor, we say, better let God be worshipped at the corners of the streets." 
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ever is subject to development must be studied not in one 
stage of its growth simply, but in its continuous movement, 
and in its connection with all that the human mind has dis- 
covered. Accordingly he maintained that the beliefs of the 
individual consciousness must be supplemented by those of 
the universal consciousness. " The teachings of this uni- 
versal consciousness, as they relate to the great problems of 
human destiny, are the supreme lessons histoiy has to teach. 
Beside them, the conquests of empires, the discoveries of new 
worlds even, are of small account." With these far-reaching 
views he could not be narrow or dogmatic, but his creed was 
large, comprehensive, inclusive. He believed firmly in the 
divine authority of Christianity, and to him Christ was the 
Incarnate Life and Truth. The establishment of a spiritual 
kingdom he held to be the great purpose of His coming. 
" The Gospel swells with this imperial theme." It was this 
Christianity which he wished to establish. u Do I fail to 
read the signs of the times aright," he asked, " when I affirm 
that a craving to escape from partial, superficial views to 
the grand catholic foundations, to forsake broken cisterns 
for the river of God that is full of water, is the secret of the 
unrest that seems now characteristic of all the great families 
of faith ? and shall I err in hailing these intellectual tenden- 
cies, which form so marked a feature of our time, as opening 
the way for a more adequate realization of Christ's king- 
dom ? " Since he dissented from many of the dogmas and 
methods of New England Congregationalism, and disapproved 
the negative attitude of those who rejected what to him was 
essential to Christianity, it was but natural that at last, while 
keeping his independence, he should have been drawn to the 
services of that historic church which, holding the doctrines 
of faith, allows a large liberty in the interpretation of them, 
combines established order with progress, and appeals to the 
devout feelings of the worshipper by the symbolism of its 
architecture and by the impressive ritual of its Christian 
Year. 

Our friend was, above all, religious. There was a deep 
vein of seriousness beneath all his wit and humor. His piety 
was as natural as his playfulness. He was sincerely devout 
and humble, and he lived in communion with the Supreme. 
This gave him his power as a preacher. Men felt that, when 
he discoursed of things divine and of the higher life, he spoke 
whereof he knew, and testified what he had seen. There 
was an atmosphere of sanctity about him which made all 
coarseness and irreverence impossible in his presence. He 

48 
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never lost his dignity in his familiarity. His influence was 
high-toned and elevating. It was the man more than the 
professor or preacher that we admired. 

He was passionately fond of little children, and he would 
leave his work to be with them and entertain them. He 
fixed himself very deeply in the hearts of all who loved 
him, and with his increasing honors never lost his simplicity 
and ingenuousness. What a vacancy has been made by the 
removal of so true and pure a soul, no one can realize who 
has not seen him in his family, and known his sweetness 
of character, his affectionateness, his devotedness. But the 
loss is great likewise to society and the church, since he 
combined in an eminent degree culture and faith, com- 
mended Christianity to scholars, and commanded respect 
when he spoke on the high themes of reason and religion. 
As it was said of Schleiermacher, that he had once more 
introduced the Deity into good society in Berlin, so he who 
has gone from us was a mediator between the conflicting 
tendencies of thought which prevail at the present day, 
and he could gain a hearing for Christian truth from those 
who might otherwise turn away from it. His Lowell Insti- 
tute Lectures and a volume of his sermons will doubtless 
be published ; but, in consequence of his using only brief 
memoranda in delivering his historical lectures, these, which 
were his chief work, cannot be given t the world. What 
has already appeared in print, however, is sufficient to show 
the quality of his mind ; and his orations at Cambridge, Prov- 
idence, and Bristol, will compare favorably with the best that 
have been pronounced on similar occasions. He was fitted 
for a higher sphere of service, and he has now entered 
upon it. 

" Why should we mourn, albeit we know his peer 
Perchance among us shall not come again ? 
Let us be thankful rather for the life 

Whose mission was to gladden hearts of men. 

" Death cannot rob us of the joy he gave, 

Which came to the world- wearied as a staff 
To strengthen and sustain, — but after all 
His noble life is his best epitaph." 



Professor J. Lewis Diman, D.D., son of the late ex-Gov- 
ernor Byron Diman, was born in Bristol, Rhode Island, May 
1, 1831. He graduated at Brown University in 1851, and at 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1856, having in the mean 
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time spent two years in Europe, studying at the universities 
of Hal]e, Heidelberg, and Berlin. He was for four years 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in Fall River, and 
for four years was settled over the Harvard Church in Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. In 1864 he was appointed Professor of 
History and Political Economy in Brown University, where 
he remained seventeen years. He died, after a brief illness, 
in Providence, Rhode Island, Feb. 3, 1881. 

His principal publications are the following : — 

" Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." Doctrine unto Life. A Sermon" 
printed in the " Monthly Religious Magazine," September, 1863. 

The Nation and the Constitution. An Oration delivered before the 
City Authorities and Citizens of Providence, July 4, 1866. 

The Christian Scholar. A Discourse in commemoration of the Rev. 
Robinson Potter Dunn, D.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture. Delivered, at the request of the Faculty, in the chapel of Brown 
University, Oct. 16, 1867. 

The Method of Academic Culture. An Address before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Amherst College, July 6, 1869. Printed in the " New 
Englander," October, 1869. 

The Historical Basis of Belief. In the Boston Lectures on Christian- 
ity and Scepticism, 1870. 

Religion in America, 1776-1876. In the " North American Review," 
January, 1876. 

The Alienation of the Educated Class from Politics. An Oration 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge, June 29, 1876. 

The Capture of General Prescott by Lieutenant-Colonel William Bar- 
ton. An Address delivered at the Centennial Celebration of the exploit, 
at Portsmouth, Rhode Island, July 10, 1877. Published, with Notes, in 
No. 1 of Rider's Rhode Island Historical Tracts. 

Address at the Unveiling of the Monument to Roger Williams, erected 
by the City of Providence, Oct. 16, 1877. 

Address at the Dedication of the Rogers Free Library in Bristol, 
Rhode Island, Jan. 12, 1878. 

Address at the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Settlement of the 
Town of Bristol, Sept. 24, 1880. 

He edited " John Cotton's Answer to Roger Williams," in 
Vol. 2 of the " Publications of the Narragansett Club"; and 
also " George Fox Digg'd out of His Burrowes," constituting 
Vol. 5 of the same " Publications." 

He furnished many leading articles for the Providence 
"Journal," and was a contributor to the "Nation" and other 
papers. Lectures, which he delivered but which have not 
been published, are : — 

The Genius of John Bunyan. Newport, 1852. 

Commerce — as one of the great elements of the prosperity and success 
of nations. Fall River, 1858. 

The Relation of the True Idea of a State to its Welfare. Providence, 
before the Literary Societies of Brown University, 1858. 
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Sir Harry Vane. Bristol, 1865. 

The Present Position of the Workingman in the Nineteenth Century. 
Providence, 1868. 

The Decline of the Religious Sentiment. Amherst, 1869. 

Poetry in Education. American Institute of Instruction, 1870. 

Teachers' Culture, 1873. 

Church and State in Germany, 1874. 

The Relation of the Ottoman Empire to European Politics, 1876. 

Moorish Art in Spain. 

Twenty Lectures on the Thirty Years' War, delivered before the pro- 
fessors and students of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, 
1879. 

Twelve Lectures on Theism, delivered at the Lowell Institute in Bos- 
ton, 1880. 

The Rev. Henry F. Jenks, of Boston, was elected a Resi- 
dent Member, and Mr. Julius Dexter, of Cincinnati, a Cor- 
responding Member. 

The President reported that the amount paid over to 
Canon Farrar from American contributors, for the memorial 
window to Sir Walter Raleigh in St. Margaret's Church, 
Westminster, was about £315 sterling. 

Ellis Ames, Esq., made the following communication 
relating to the Garrison Mob in Boston, Oct. 21, 1835 : * — 

On the twenty-first day of October, in the year 1835, 1 was a member 
of thetjreneral Court (House of Representatives) from the town of West 
Bridgewater, then in session exclusively upon the subject of the Re- 
vised Statutes. Upon the re-assembling of the House for the afternoon 
session at 2 o'clock, before the members had taken their seats, Samuel 
Wood, Esq., the member from Grafton, announced in my hearing, and 
in the hearing of a number of others standing on the floor of the 
House, that a multitude assembled were going to mob Garrison, the 
editor of the newspaper called the u Liberator," and also one Thompson, 
reputed to be an Englishman who had come to the United States to 
lecture to the people of the United States upon the subject of slavery, 
who was said to be then visiting Garrison. 

I did not take my seat, but left the hall of the House and the State 
House speedily, and went down Beacon Street to Tremont Street and 
thence to Court Street, opposite Scollay's buildings, then standing, and 
thence down Court Street, and crossed over to the northerly side, and 
stopped a moment on the north-west corner formed by the crossing 
of Washington Street over Court Street, where, on the second story 
above, was the law office of Messrs. Rand & Fis%e. 

After stopping a moment under the office of Messrs. Rand & Fiske, 
I saw Theodore Lyman, Esq., then Mayor of the city of Boston, whom 
I well knew by sight, with a chair or standee on his arm, on the east- 

* Mr. Ames communicated this paper at a previous meeting of the Society, 
but it was not handed in for publication till now. — Eds. 
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erly side of Washington Street. Immediately Colonel Lyman, the 
Mayor, put his chair or standee down on the easterly side of Washing- 
ton Street, about five or six rods north of Court Street, and stood 
upon it and spoke, warning the multitude, that appeared threatening, 
to depart to their respective homes. The Mayor then descended from 
his standee and departed, and I did not see him again that day. 

The Mayor's warning was not with loud voice. I well remember 
that Colonel Lyman was very small around his chest and across his 
breast, and it then seemed to me that it was impossible for him to 
speak louder than he did. 

In two or three minutes I saw about seventy -five men in single file 
go upstairs on the easterly side of Washington Street, near where the 
Mayor had stood when he warned the multitude to depart. I then 
understood those stairs to lead to the room or office in the third story, 
where the kC Liberator," or newspaper published by Garrison, was 
printed or published. In a few minutes several of those men who 
went upstairs returned, and in a loud voice informed the multitude 
that Garrison was not in his room or office, but that the occupants of 
the several stores or buildings between Garrison's office and State 
Street had permitted him to go out by their back doors, and that in a 
moment he would come out and appear on State Street. 

Immediately thereupon I ran into State Street, on the north side of 
the Old State House, and stood on the steps there leading into the Old 
State House, and saw Garrison appear on the north side of the street, 
hesitating for a moment where to go, the multitude being very great 
and menacing, the great majority of them appearing curious and in- 
different as to his fate. Instantly I climbed up on the outside of the 
building from the door-steps, and stood on the stone window frame 
or sill of the window west of and about five or six feet from the 
door-steps, and immediately I saw Garrison come across State Street 
and go up the steps, where I had stood a moment before, and into the 
Old State House. 

The multitude, consisting of those who were trying to lynch him, 
and of the much greater number who were attracted merely by 
curiosity, was at this moment thickening very fast around the Old 
State House. At this moment I heard a dozen persons say, with loud 
voices, that Garrison could not conceal himself in that building, whither 
he had fled, from those who were trying to seize him, but that they 
would drag him from it as a cat would drag out a squirrel. 

No sooner was this announcement made than up drove a coach. It 
was a new and strong coach, with two very strong and active horses, 
and I noticed that the wheels had on them very new and thick tires, 
and that the driver was very athletic, powerful, and active. Simulta- 
neously with the arrival of the coach, about thirty or forty very stout, 
thick- set, and powerful men, each apparently about forty years old, all 
dressed in new, neat, blue broadcloth suits, arrived on foot. The coach 
was instantly backed up to those stone steps on the north side of the 
Old State House, as far as practicable, and those thirty or forty men 
ranged themselves, about one-half of them on each side of the steps, 
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in a double line from the side of the State House to the ends of the 
coach ; and thereupon Garrison went from the inside of the Old State 
House between those double rows of men to get into the coach. 

Then was the crisis. A great multitude of neatly dressed young 
men, — for their backs and shoulders had not developed, — said at the 
time by the multitude to be merchants' clerks, assailed the guard of 
thirty or forty men on both sides of the steps, and rushed with great 
fury to break through the lines and seize Garrison as he weut from the 
Old State House to the coach ; but those stout men on each side stood 
firm and did not return or in any way notice the blows which the 
merchants' clerks dealt profusely at their heads and bodies, but their 
lines were kept so firm that the young men did not break through, 
and, after a fearful struggle, Garrison got into the coach ; and then an 
attempt was made to cut the harness. But just then the crack of the 
driver's whip sounded fiercely, and the powerful horses sprang, and 
then the merchants' clerks looked out not to be run over, and the 
horses and coach went with Yery great swiftness towards the jail, then 
in Leverett Street, where Garrison was deposited. I followed the 
coach part way and came back. 

During the whole time I stood on the stone window frame or sill, 
several feet above the heads of all the people who thronged Court 
Street and State Street, and noticed that no one looked at or saw me, 
so enraged and engaged were they with what went on. This arrange- 
ment, by which Garrison was secured and protected, was then at the 
time said to be planned by Mayor Lym#n. 

During the early part of this time, the multitude in great numbers 
said that the Southern people would not trade with the merchants of 
Boston if the latter permitted such a paper as the " Liberator " to 
malign them. Another class, quite small in number, in the latter part 
of the time, said that the protecting Garrison in that mode was wrong, 
but that it was the Mayor's duty to call out a company of militia, 
having their guns loaded with powder and ball, and fire into the 
mob that attempted to seize Garrison. I remember that several 
men stood debating, and one of them said that this riot, as it was 
called, was the only way to stop Garrison's paper ; that, under our 
Constitutions, a libellous paper could not be stopped in advance; that 
in Europe, if the newspapers of two nations could not be stopped 
by law, war would ensue between those nations ; that many wars 
were prevented in Europe by their respective governments muzzling 
the press, which could not be done here ; and that war would ensue 
between the North and South if this method, called a mob, were not 
taken to suppress such a paper as the " Liberator." 

The mob wholly dispersed in less than an hour after Garrison was 
carried off in the coach, and I forthwith went up into the office of 
Messrs. Rand & Fiske. Mr. Fiske said he saw the whole of the 
mob, as well he might, from the window of his south-east room, and he 
complained bitterly that there was not better and safer means to pre- 
vent a murder by a mob in the street. 

In less than ten minutes after leaving Mr. Fiske I went into the 
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office, on the opposite side of Court Street, then No. 4, of the late 
Charles Sumner, and I narrated to him all that had taken place, which 
he did not know before. He did not express such anxiety about the 
affair as Mr. Fiske did. If Mr. Sumner had gone to the door of his 
office, and walked by the railing on the left side about twenty-five feet, 
he would have come to a window which opened upon the south side 
of Court Street, where, by looking out in an easterly direction, he 
could have seen all the doings of the mob, which took place in State 
Street. 

It is well known that Garrison, for his own safety, was carried in 
that coach to the jail in Boston and left there during the day and 
night ensuing. In answer to the question how the jailer could have 
been induced to receive and keep him, I here submit a copy of an 
original complaint and warrant, which I have examined, on the files 
with the records and files of the Justice's Court of Boston of that 
time. 

To Edward G, Prescott, Esquire, one of the Justices of the Peace 
within and for the County of Suffolk, 

Daniel Parkman, of said Boston, Esquire, complains and gives the 
said Justice to understand and be informed that William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, of Boston, in said county, printer, together with divers other 
persons to the number of thirty or more to your complainant unknown, 
on the twenty-first day of October, instant, at Boston, aforesaid, in the 
county aforesaid, did, as your complainant verily believes and has no 
doubt, unlawfully, riotously, and routously assemble, and then and 
there did disturb and break the peace of the Commonwealth, and a riot 
did cause and make, to the terror of the good people of the Common- 
wealth, and against the peace and dignity of the same. 

Therefore, your complainant prays that the said William Lloyd 
Garrison may be apprehended and dealt with as to law and justice 
shall appertain. 

Dated at Boston, this twenty-first day of October, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five. 

Daniel Parkman. 
Suffolk, ss. \ 

Boston, Oct. 21, 1835. J 

Sworn to before me, 

Edward G. Prescott, 

Jus. Pads, 
Suffolk, ss. 

To the Sheriff of our County of Suffolk, or his Deputies, or any of the 
Constables of the City of Boston, 

In pursuance of the foregoing complaint, you are hereby 
required, in the name of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, to apprehend the within-named William Lloyd 



Seal. 



Garrison forthwith, and have his body before me, the subscriber, one 
of the Justices of the Peace of said county, or the Justices of the Po- 
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lice Court of said city, then and there to be dealt with according to 
law. 

Dated at Boston, the twenty-first day of October, a.d. 1835. 

Edward G. Prescott, 

Jus. Pacts, 
Suffolk, ss. October 21, 1835. 
I have committed the aforesaid Garrison to jail by virtue hereof. 

Daniel Parkman, 

Dqp. /Sheriff". 
State of Massachusetts, ) 
County of Suffolk. j ss ' 

I, John C. Leigh ton, Clerk of the Municipal Court of the city of 
Boston, for the transaction of criminal business, do hereby certify that 
I have compared the foregoing with the original complaint on file in my 
office, and that the same is a true transcript thereof and of the whole of 
such original. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of said Court, this ninth day of December, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-six. 

John C. Leighton, 

Clerk. 

There is no extended record of this case on file, but it appears by 
the minutes on the Court Docket of that date that said Garrison was 
arraigned on said charge in the Police Court of the city of Boston, on 
the twenty-second day of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty -five, and after the usual examination he was 
discharged. 

John C. Leighton, 

Clerk of the Municipal Court of the City of Boston. 




Mr. Henry Lee mentioned a recent visit to the last owner 
of the Clark or Frankland House at the North End of Boston, 
and spoke, in substance, as follows: — 

Fifty years ago, the " Old North End," as it was affectionately 
called, was a most attractive quarter of the town, — quaint, historical, 
romantic, — a region of old shops, old taverns, old dwellings, old meet- 
ing-houses, old ship-yards, old traditions, its antique flavor preserved 
by its isolation. 

The narrow streets and narrow alleys followed the tortuous shore or 
twisted about the former boundaries of marsh and headland, lined with 
old shops and houses, some of colonial date, with their many gables, 
their overhanging upper stories, their huge panelled chimneys, inter- 
spersed with aristocratic mansions of greater height and pretensions 
flanked with outbuildings and surrounded by gardens. The ancient 
Ship Tavern, or " Noah's Ark," with its walls seamed by the earthquake 
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of 1663, where Sir Robert Carr, Charles II.'s commissioner, beat the 
constable and replied cavalierly to Governor Leverett's summons, 
carried one back to the colonial days. The mansion of Sir William 
Phips, " the fair brick house in the Green Lane of North Boston," of 
which he had dreamed while he tended sheep, recalled the romantic 
story of that stout-hearted, irascible adventurer, the first governor under 
the new charter. The "Two Palaverers," rendezvous of the North End 
Caucus, where John Hancock made his grandiloquent annunciation, 
" Burn Boston, and make John Hancock a beggar " ; the more famous 
Green Dragon, with its emblematic sign, " Head-quarters of the 
Revolution," as Daniel Webster named it, and early home of the 
Free-Masons, where treason was hatched, and the " Tea Party " 
planned by Otis and Molineux, Adams and Hancock, Warren and 
Revere, and the treacherous Dr. Church, and where the North End 
mechanics declared in favor of the Federal Constitution ; — these, with 
the homes of the youthful Franklin and Warren and Revere, and of 
many more, patriots and refugees, still stood to remind one of the 
actors in our Revolutionary struggle. 

The " Old North " of the Mathers had been pulled down for fire- 
wood by the British soldiers, but the adopted Old North peered up 
with its revengeful cockerel, a visible monument of the piety or the 
malignity of the " aggrieved brethren " of the New North (a mooted 
point with North Enders) ; and in Salem Street, upon the eastern slope 
of Copp's Hill, stood Christ Church, with its graceful steeple, where 
hung Paul Revere's lantern, and whose tuneful chimes were wafted 
through the Sabbath stillness of the sparsely built town, — 

" Chasing all thoughts unholy 
Witlr sounds most musical, most melancholy." 

Copp's Hill, the burial-place of the Mathers, and of all the genera- 
tions of North Enders, high and low, still faced Bunker Hill, though 
the battery from behind which Clinton and Burgoyne had beheld with 
consternation the slaughter of British troops had been levelled. 

Clustered around the base of the hill were the old ship-yards asso- 
ciated with the invincible " Old Ironsides," and a series of " argosies of 
portly sail," of earlier and later date, that had ploughed every sea on 
peaceful or warlike errand for two hundred years. 

The sound of the mallets and of the broad-axes was still to be heard ; 
the smell of tar regaled the senses ; you could chat with caulkers, rig- 
gers, and spar-makers, and other web-footed brethren who had worked 
upon these " pageants of the sea" ; and you could upon occasion witness 
the launch of one of these graceful, wonderful masterpieces of human 
skill. 

One of the most interesting localities was North, or of old, Clark, 
Square, with its ancient overhanging houses, in one of which had been 
quartered the gallant and genial Major Pitcairn, of Lexington mem- 
ory; in another dwelt the family of Commodore Downes, and by its 
side Paul Revere had lived, and in his windows exhibited his patriotic 
transparencies. Here was the narrow alley through which Governor 

44 
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Hutchinson reached the Revenge Church by a private door opening 
into his pew. At the head of the Square had stood the Old North, and, 
in its place, stood the parsonage of Dr. Lathrop, the last of the big-wig 
clergy. In Moon Street, just off the Square, was an ancient house, 
once the habitation of the Rev. Samuel Mather, in which his brother- 
in-law, Governor Hutchinson, had taken refuge the night of his house- 
sacking ; and here in parallel Garden Court Street still stood the unfor- 
tunate Governor's mansion, from which he had been driven. 

As a boy the instinct of heredity had drawn me to the North End, 
as the home of an ancestor, one of the founders and long a ruling 
elder of the " Revenge Church," whose tomb on Copp's Hill and 
sundry estates scattered about that neighborhood were stations in my 
pilgrimage, more especially his ample mansion in North Bennett 
Street, from which the " aggrieved brethren " rushed into the New 
North on learning that the Rev. Peter Thacher and his friends had 
stolen a march and were proceeding with his ordination, notwithstand- 
ing their protest. This old house I haunted so persistently as to 
awaken the suspicions of the then proprietor, who, after my profuse 
explanations, remained doubtful whether to consider me a burglar or 
an imbecile. 

It was in one of our rambles through this fascinating region in the 
pleasant days of spring that some of us schoolboys found our way into 
a deserted house, whose pictorial and architectural splendor so capti- 
vated us as to induce repeated visits, interrupted only by our summer's 
rustication. Returning in the fall, what was our dismay to find our 
enchanted castle gone, and upon its site and over its garden a block of 
modern brick houses. 

An anxious visit of inquiry to "honest Foster," the silversmith, 
who, in his long coat, knee-breeches and silver buckles, dwelt with his 
spinster sister in an impracticably low-jettied house in Ann Street, 
one step below the narrow sidewalk, and, as old-fashioned housekeepers 
believed, beat his silver to a superior whiteness, while he regaled us 
schoolboys with traditions of a past age, confirmed the evidence of our 
senses with the added information that the paintings and other decora- 
tions had been destroyed or hopelessly dispersed. 

Thirty years went by, and I had almost come to the conclusion that 
I had been indebted to my imagination for the seeming facts of its 
sumptuousness and heraldic effulgence, when, upon the purchase of the 
Winslow Lewis estate, I came across two of the painted and em- 
blazoned panels, so far corroborating my recollections ; which, after 
another twenty years' interval, have been again revived, and this 
unique mansion of provincial Boston, with its improbable inhabitants, 
remanded from the realms of romance and dreams by the unexpected 
apparition of its last owner in the flesh, and the inspection of various 
relics he has preserved. 

The Clark House (the deserted mansion) and Hutchinson House 
formed the west side of prettily named Garden Court Street, a short 
thoroughfare running from the north end of North Square to Fleet 
Street. There they stood, these rival mansions, festooned with Vir- 
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giuia creeper, behind their green court-yards, placidly as if their in- 
mates had never been disturbed by French wars, Boston mobs, or 
Lisbon earthquakes. 

The Hutchinson House was built by Colonel Thomas Hutchinson, a 
descendant of William Hutchinson and his famous wife, " that woman 
of ready wit and bold spirit," more than a match for her reverend and 
magisterial inquisitors. He was a wealthy merchant and councillor, 
who made his native town a sharer in his prosperity by founding the 
North End Grammar School. His son, the future governor, was born 
in this house, which, upon the death of his father in 1739, became his, 
and here he remained while in office, the only one of the provincial 
governors who did not inhabit the Province House, alleging that he 
had a better house of his own, an assertion amply justified if we can 
believe Mrs. Chifd's account of its interior. 

Here he surrounded himself with his books and works of art ; here 
he collected precious manuscripts and compiled his interesting History ; 
and here, on the night of the 26th August, 1765, he was sought by an 
infuriated mob, and would have been assassinated but for his daughter's 
devotion ; his house was sacked, his rich furniture of all sorts de- 
stroyed, and his priceless manuscripts scattered to the winds, some of 
them picked up and restored by his neighbor, the Rev. Dr. Eliot. 

A few years more of contention, and this courtly representative of 
an ancient and honorable family, this sincere lover of his country, this 
patient student of her history, this skilful man of affairs, this persuasive 
speaker, this upright and merciful judge, once so beloved, unable to 
discern or unwilling to adopt the course of a wise patriot, hindered 
perhaps by his great possessions, fled from his native land and died a 
broken-hearted exile ; moralizing possibly like Wolsey upon the con- 
sequences of ambition, and looking back fondly to his birthplace in 
sunny Garden Court Street. 

After Hutchinson's departure, the estate was confiscated, and pur- 
chased for a song by Mr. William Little, a respectable merchant, 
whose family remained there till its downfall. General John P. 
Boyd, a brother of Mr. Little's, was a member of the family for some 
years, a soldier of fortune who early in life had served the native 
East Indian princes with a force raised by himself, and brought home 
his pay in the concrete form of a cargo of saltpetre, as tradition re- 
ported, and later distinguished himself in the War of 1812. A tall, 
showy, handsome man with his war-paint on, his red wig, and face of 
the same color artificially heightened, who strutted through the streets 
with a military swagger and slightly military costume, and performed 
the duties of naval officer to the satisfaction of President Jackson. 

The Clark House was erected by the Hon. William Clark, Esq., — 
like his neighbor, a wealthy merchant and a councillor, — to outshine 
the house built by Colonel Hutchinson. It was a well-proportioned 
house, built of brick, of three stories in height, looking down upon its 
two-storied neighbor, an intentional oversight, with a gambrel roof 
crowned by a balustrade. The front was relieved by a row of dormer 
windows, by a modillioned cornice, by string courses between each 
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story, and by the richly carved pediment and pilasters of the door- 
way. 

Passing through the door, you entered a hall of hospitable width, 
running from front to rear, spanned by an arch midway. The front 
hall, lighted by windows on either side of the door, gave access to the 
front parlors ; the rear hall, leading to the sitting-room and kitchen, 
was lighted by a tall arched window over the stairs, up and down 
whose gentle grades his pony scrambled with the gouty Sir Harry 
Frankland. 

The hall with its balustraded staircase, the parlors and chambers 
with their panelled walls, their deep window-seats, their chimney- 
pieces flanked by arched and pilastered alcoves, — all were in the just 
proportion and with the classic details handed down from the days of 
good Queen Anne or Dutch William. So far, the house, within and 
without, was only a fine specimen Of .the mansions of wealthy citizens 
of the provincial period in and around Boston. The feature which 
distinguished it from its neighbors was the rich, elaborate, and 
peculiar decoration of the north parlor on the right of the entrance 
hall. 

Opposite the door was the ample fireplace with its classic mantel- 
piece, a basket of flowers and scroll-work in relief upon its frieze. On 
the right of the chimney-piece was an arched alcove lighted by a nar- 
row window ; on the left an arched buffet with a vaulted ceiling. 

The other three walls were divided into compartments by fluted 
pilasters of the Corinthian order, which supported the entablature 
with its dentilled cornice. 

The flutings and capitals of the pilasters, the dentils of the cornice, 
the vault and shelves of the buffet, were all heavily gilded. So far, as 
I said before, it was only a rich example of the prevalent style. 

The peculiar decoration consisted of a series of raised panels filling 
these compartments, reaching from the surbase to the frieze, eleven in 
all, each embellished with a romantic landscape painted in oil colors, 
the four panels opposite the windows being further enriched by the 
emblazoned escutcheons of the Clarks, the Saltonstalls, and other 
allied families. 

Beneath the surbase, the panels, as also those of the door, were 
covered with arabesques. The twelfth painting was a view of the 
house upon a horizontal panel over the mantel, and beneath this 
panel, inscribed in an oval, was the monogram of the builder, W. C. 
At the base of the gilded and fluted vault of the buffet was a painted 
dove. 

The floor was inlaid with divers woods in multiform patterns ; in the 
centre, surrounded by a border, emblazoned in proper colors, was the 
escutcheon of the Clarks, with its three white swans. 

The mere enumeration of the details fails to give an idea of the im- 
pression made by this painted and gilded parlor, not an inch of whose 
surface but had been elaborated by painter, gilder, carver, or artist, 
to which the blazoner had added heraldic emblems ; so that as you 
looked round these walls, the romantic ruins and castles seemed placed 
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there to suggest, if not to portray, the old homes of a long line of 
ancestors, and the escutcheons above to confirm the suggestion, thereby 
enhancing the splendor of the present by the feudal dignity of an 
august past. 

The Hutchinson House is said to date from 1710. The Clark 
House may have been built three years later, as the land was pur- 
chased 10 December, 1711, of Ann Hobby, widow, and several others, 
daughters and co-heirs of John Winsley, deceased, of Boston, for £725 
current money. If so, Councillor Clark lived for many years to enjoy 
the sumptuousness of his new house and the envy of his neighbors. 
His death in 1742, attributed by some to the loss of forty sail of ves- 
sels in the French wars, may more naturally be accounted for by his 
having reached the ripe age of seventy-two years. He was one of the 
original worshippers at Christ Church, although his sister Elizabeth 
was married to Cotton Mather. 

He was buried in his tomb at Copp's Hill, marked by a tablet bear- 
ing the family arms. 

He was seemingly a consequential man, vain of his wealth and of 
his ancestry, more anxious to rival his neighbor's magnificence than 
his public spirit. His family pride would have been wounded had he 
foreseen that a granddaughter should die in the almshouse, and more 
than healed had he known that among his many highly respectable 
descendants he could have reckoned the Duke of Argyle, and his heir, 
the present Marquis of Lome, the husband of the Princess Louise, his 
lineal descendant in the sixth generation, through his daughter Sarah, 
wife of the wealthy and enterprising Christopher Kilby, for a long 
time agent of the Province of Massachusetts Bay and generous bene- 
factor to his native town. 

Soon after the death of Mr. Clark, his estate was conveyed to his 
son-in-law, Deacon Thomas Greenough, for £1,400, old tenor, and was 
by him sold in 1756 to Sir Charles Henry Frankland, Bart., for 
£1,200 sterling. 

Sir Harry Frankland, as he was familiarly called, heir to an ample 
fortune, and, what adds to his interest here, a descendant, in the fourth 
generation, of Oliver Cromwell, came to this country in 1741, as Col- 
lector of the port of Boston, preferring that office to the Governor- 
ship of Massachusetts, the alternative offered him by George II. 

The story of his life and that of the lovely Agnes Surriage has been 
told in prose and verse, and hardly needs repeating. 

Upon an official visit to Marblehead, he was struck by the radiant 
beauty of a young girl of sixteen, maid-of-all-work at the village inn, 
bare-legged, scrubbing the floor ; inquired her name ; and upon a sub- 
sequent visit, with the consent of her parents, conveyed her to Bos- 
ton, and placed her at the best school. 

Ten years later, the connection between this high official and his 
fair protegee causing scandal, Frankland purchased some 500 acres 
of land in Hopkinton, which he laid out and cultivated with taste, 
built a stately country-house and extensive farm buildings, and there 
entertained all the gay companions he could collect with deer and 
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fox hunts without, with musie and feasting within doors, duly attend- 
ing the church of his neighbor, the Rev. Roger Price, late of King's 
Chapel, Boston, of which Frankland had been, from his arrival, a 
member. 

Called to England by the death of his uncle, whose title he inherited 
as fourth baronet, he journeyed to Lisbon, and there, upon All Saints' 
Day, 1755, on his way to high mass, he was engulfed by the earth- 
quake, his horses killed, and he would have perished miserably but for 
his discovery and rescue by the devoted Agnes. 

Grateful and penitent, he led her to the altar, and poor Agnes 
Surriage, the barefooted maid-of -all- work of the inn at Marblehead, 
was translated into Lady Agnes Frankland. 

It was upon Sir Harry Frankland's return from Europe in 1756 
that he became the owner of the Clark House, lived in it one short 
year, entertaining continually with the assistance of Thomas, his 
French cook, as appears by frequent entries in his journal ; was then 
transferred to Lisbon as Consul General, and so, with the exception of 
brief visits to this country in 1759 and 1768, disappeared from our 
horizon. 

After his death at Bath, England, in 1768, his widow returned here 
with Henry Cromwell, but not until she had recorded her husband's 
virtues upon a monument " erected by his affectionate widow, Agnes, 
Lady Frankland," — dividing her year between Boston and Hopkinton, 
exchanging civilities with those who had once rejected her, till the con- 
test with England rendered all loyalists and officials unpopular. 

Defended from molestation by a guard of six soldiers, Lady Frank- 
land entered Boston about the first of June, 1775, witnessed from her 
window in Garden Court Street the battle of Bunker Hill, took her 
part in relieving the sufferings of the wounded officers, and then in 
her turn disappeared with Henry Cromwell, leaving her estates in the 
hands of members of her family. She lived a few years with the 
Frankland family in England, married a second time in 1782, and died 
in 1783. 

She is described as altogether a very lovely creature, with a majestic 
gait, dark lustrous eyes, clear melodious voice, and a sweet smile, 
graceful and dignified manners, readily adapting herself to her rapid 
change of position, winning the affection of her husband's well-born 
relatives, while she never forgot nor forsook her own humble 
kindred. 

One gets a very favorable impression of Sir Harry Frankland from 
his journal and from the transmitted facts of his life. He was a liberal 
giver, as the records of the King's Chapel attest, a lover of hospitality, 
a warm friend, constantly remitting to a large circle at home tokens of 
his affectionate remembrance, living in friendly relations with his more 
Puritan neighbors in town, helpful to those in the country, courteous 
and considerate to all; independent in judgment, as his comments upon 
the policy of the government manifest. 

The errors of his youth, for he came here as Collector at the age of 
twenty-five, he sought to repair. His natural son, Henry Cromwell, 
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he brought home to be cherished by his wife, had him educated, and 
provided for him handsomely in his will.^ 

Penitent for his betrayal of the young girl who had trusted in him, he 
made her his wife, welcomed all her family, sailor brother included, to 
his hospitable home, treating as his own two of her sister's children ; t 
was a considerate, loving husband while living, and at his death di- 
vided his fortune between her and Henry Cromwell. 

A strange, eventful history, facts too improbable for fiction, to be 
told only by a poet, who should conjure up the thoughts that entered 
the mind, the feelings that agitated the heart, of this fair, sweet Agnes, 
as she sat at the window of her painted parlor in Garden Court Street, 
gazing by turns at the Old North Meeting-House and into the great 
buttonwood by its side, while the diorama of her life passed before her 
mind's eye. 

Upon Lady Frankland's death, the town mansion, which had es- 
caped confiscation, passed by her will to her family, and was by them 
sold in 1811 for $8,000 to Mr. Joshua Ellis, a retired North End mer- 
chant, who resided there until his death. 

Upon the widening of Bell Alley in 1832, these two proud man- 
sions, long since deserted by the families whose importance they were 
erected to illustrate and perpetuate, objects of interest to the poet, the 
artist, and the historian, alike for their association with a seemingly 
remote past, their antique splendor, and for the series of strange, ro- 
mantic incidents in the lives of their successive occupants, were ruth- 
lessly swept away. 

* Henry Cromwell became an officer in the British navy, had a creditable 
record, an.d finally left it rather than fight against his native country. 

t Among the interesting relics in possession of Mr. Rowland Ellis is a well- 
painted picture of two children left in a panel over the mantel of one of the 
chambers when the house was sold by Isaac Surriage to Mr. Ellis. Circum- 
stances tend to the belief that these are portraits of John and Sally M'Clester, 
the two children here mentioned. 



